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Labor Policy in Total Defense 


qa hes IS A RATHER difficult moment at which to 
discuss labor policy. It closely resembles the situ- 
ation a few years ago, when an executive of a large 
company was asked if his company had ever had a sit- 
down strike. He replied, “I don’t know. I haven’t seen 
the afternoon papers yet.” 

Two days ago the whole complexion of the labor pic- 
ture was changed as United States regulars took over a 
struck plant to permit resumption of work. After that 
almost anything can happen. 

To keep pace with the changing stresses in the labor 
picture today one needs some of the qualities of a sage 
and a soothsayer. However, we may as well become 
accustomed to rapid changes and learn to take them in 
stride, because we are in that kind of period. We must 


recognize that new developments are all parts of the © 


complex but interrelated series of events that make up 
the labor picture. These changes are, of course, acceler- 
ated and aggravated by our close contact with the war. 
Because the war has come to America. This hard fact 
is not altered by the circumstance that we are not 
technically a belligerent. With increasing force it has 
become clear to the great majority of thinking people 
in the United States that our whole system of life, of 
work, of government, is dependent on the final outcome 
of this great war—not just the result of the actual fight- 
ing, but the basis on which the whole complicated re- 
adjustment of world affairs takes place at the peace 
table, and thereafter as a result of the decisions reached 
there. No matter how much we might like to, we cannot 
possibly remain untouched by the effects of this terrible 
cataclysm that has descended on the world. 

The most selfish view of the situation counsels the 
wisdom of using the tremendous resources and power of 
the United States in the manner that will most effec- 
tively protect this country’s interest. But the hotly 
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debated question is: What is the country’s interest, 
and then, how can this best be protected? Probably a 
very considerable majority believe that our greatest 
chance of safety lies in trying to secure the defeat of 
Naziism in the present theater of operations by furnish- 
ing Great Britain in steadily increasing volume the 
material with which modern wars are fought. A smaller 
group believes with equal conviction that it is folly for 
the United States to meddle in European squabbles 
and that we should take no part in the war until we are 
definitely and actually threatened within our own terri- 
torial zone. Since part of the argument of this second 
group is that we should not court war, because we are 
not prepared to fight one, there is at least agreement on 
the part of both sides that this country should devote 
itself unreservedly to the task of producing great quan- 
tities of war material. 


As a result of a sequence of events culminating in the 
proclamation by the President of a state of unlimited 
emergency, we are at this moment, for the second time 
in a quarter-century, in the full swing of transforming 
our peacetime industry into a mighty agency for the 
manufacture of the instruments of modern war. The 
ownership and management of our industry have been 
warned that they must collaborate to the fullest in this 
great effort, with a provision written into a federal 
statute that if in any case the President deems the co- 
operation of a particular company to be insufficient he 
may take over the plant for operation by the govern- 
ment. Moreover, there is now pending a proposal to 
grant the President sweeping power to requisition pri- 
vate property. The labor force of the country, on whose 
operation of the facilities of production the success of 
our defense effort is dependent, has been asked to co- 
operate. A subtle distinction there—one group is or- 
dered to do its part, or else; the other group is asked to 
cooperate. But it is a distinction that has permeated 
labor policy and labor affairs for the last eight years. 
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EFFECTS OF STRIKES ON DEFENSE WORK 


If the polls of public opinion are to be believed—and 
they have sometimes been surprisingly close to the 
truth—there is a steadily increasing proportion of 
people in all walks of life, including those in the ranks of 
labor itself, who are alarmed at the growth of strikes in 
vital defense industries. Administration representatives 
have repeatedly asserted that the labor situation is 
remarkably satisfactory, and they have cited figures to 
show that strike statistics in recent months compare 
favorably with former periods when there was no ques- 
tion of defense. 

But quantitative measurement at a time like this 
means nothing. The important thing is not how many 
men are out on strike, but what types of work are tied 
up because of strikes. Recently, fewer than 2,000 men 
stopped work by about 18,000 men on 25 destroyers and 
4 cruisers in shipyards in the San Francisco area. The 
strike is not over yet but already at least twenty-five 
working days have been lost. It is perfectly conceivable 
that ky the time those warships are completed these 
twenty-five days lost might mean the difference be- 
tween the safety or loss of many thousands of tons of 
invaluable shipping and vital cargoes, or that they 
might be the deciding factor in an important naval 
engagement. The effect of the action of these less-than- 
2,000 men is vastly more damaging to the safety of this 
country than if ten times, or even fifty times their num- 
ber struck in some non-defense industry. 

Last week, in violation of its agreement to mediate, 
a CIO union at the North American Aviation Corpora- 
tion struck, closing a plant that was producing ten 
war planes a day. In spite of a personal request from 
the President and the pleas of national and regional 
union officers, the local leaders refused to recede from 
their position. Defense needs were flouted. At least 
forty planes that now can never be produced because 
of days already lost are gone forever. What would 
forty bombers and fighting planes have meant to the 
hard-pressed Australians and New Zealanders in Crete ? 
I sincerely hope that our own soldiers may never be in 
a similar position, fighting a desperate, losing battle, 
because those forty planes that now can never be built 
were not available to protect them. 

Figures released by the War Department show that 


for the period January 1 through May 12, 1,675,000- 


man days were lost through strikes in plants working 
on War Department orders. If we assume a 5-day week, 
which probably prevailed during that period, those 
figures mean that during the first 4144 months of this 
year, while Army, Navy and Civilian Defense chiefs 
were pleading for maximum possible production, over 
18,000 men were idle on every working day in plants 
building material for the Army because of strikes. And 
these figures take no account of work being done only 
for the Navy. 


How can this be? Are industrial workers blind to 
what they are doing? Do they think that the state- 
ment of their idol, the President, that this country 1s in 
critical danger, is merely small talk that should be taken 
with considerable salt? Don’t they realize that if 
triumphant Naziism should ever come to America all 
the gains of labor, including its right to bargain con- 
cerning conditions of employment, would be thrown 
into the discard, along with the whole principle of labor 
organization ? 

One of three things must be true. Possibly workers in 
defense industries are not really aware how serious the 
situation is. I think this is undoubtedly true in part, 
but certainly if they read a newspaper they must realize 
that competent authorities are deeply concerned about 
the danger to the United States because of its unarmed 
condition. Or, secondly, workers in defense industries 
may be placing their own greed before national need. I 
don’t believe this is true on any considerable scale. I 
don’t believe that the average American worker is un- 
patriotic. I don’t believe for a minute he would shirk 
real sacrifice if he was convinced that it was necessary 
and if he was satisfied that those around him, in all 
walks of life, were doing the same. Or, third, American 
wage earners may be the dupes, in some important 
cases, of unscrupulous leaders who are using them to 
further their own personal ends and ambitions and per- 
haps those of foreign governments. I am becoming in- 
creasingly convinced that this third possibility needs 
to be explored. 


REcENtT EVENTS CULMINATION OF 
Lone TREND 


I believe that the time has come for an impartial, but 

searching and unsparing investigation into the local 
labor leadership in this country and the manner in 
which the affairs of labor unions are conducted. I be- 
lieve in the principle of collective bargaining, when 
workers wish to deal in that way with their employers. 
But when uniting, supposedly for collective bargaining, 
becomes the means for paralyzing the efforts of a great 
nation to arm for defense, then the time has come to 
find what is back of it all. From the recent past comes 
the solemn warning: “Remember France.” 
_ For eight years the Federal Government has used its 
influence and power to further the organization of labor. 
This was a part of its program of social reform. It has 
fostered the belief that the presumption is that in an 
industrial dispute management is wrong and labor is 
right—that under the New Deal labor is to rise to its 
rightful place. But what is labor’s rightful place ? That 
proposition might be considered and discussed more 
rationally if labor’s rights were defined, but they never 
are except in the vaguest terms. Apparently they are 
always something beyond what labor possesses at the 
moment. 
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Labor leaders have taken full advantage of this gov- 
ernment support. Why shouldn’t they? Years ago 
when government support favored the employer he did 
not fail to avail himself of the advantages that such 
support conferred. Labor has naturally accepted 
Administration backing and has given valuable return 
in political support. The obligation has now become 
mutual. 

But of late the situation has become embarrassing. 
Rising industrial activity, steadily increasing employ- 
ment, dire need for unlimited production, and an Ad- 
ministration in power that has always been lenient 
toward excessive organizing zeal, have provided a 
golden opportunity to expand union membership as 
never before. Through the early months of this year 
the papers were filled with statements of large earnings 
for 1940 by certain leading corporations. Therefore, 
the assumption was that everybody was making money 
and lots of it. At the same time there were notices of 
the award of millions on millions of dollars worth of 
defense contracts, and, apparently, if existing plant was 
inadequate the government would build a new one for a 
company that could manufacture an important product. 
On the surface it appeared to be a great day for indus- 
try—nothing to do but have its capital expenditures 
financed by the government, accept huge contracts for 
defense material, presumably at good prices, and then 
rake in the profits. So why should industry balk at 
granting a few millions in wage increases? Why should 
stockholders and executives get all the gravy? Why 
shouldn’t labor get its cut ? And talk about patriotism 
—was it patriotic to make huge profits on defense con- 
tracts and refuse to give labor its share? If labor had 
to strike to get what was properly its due, the fault was 
the company’s because it would rather tie up production 
than be decent with its employees. 

That is what has been preached to labor by some of 
its local leaders. But who are these leaders, and what 
are their purposes? Are they fired only with zeal for the 
welfare of the working man? Or are they actuated by 
personal ambition to build power from which they can 
obtain personal gain? Or are they, in some cases, for- 
eign agents whose interest is not to serve American 
workers but to disrupt and paralyze America’s defense 
effort ? That is what we, as Americans, have a right to 
know. Certainly they pay scant attention to their 
national union officers and openly defy them. They even 
defy the President of the United States. That is what 
we have come to after eight years of using Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies to build up the strength of organized 
labor. : ; 

The mistakes in giving one group in our society dis- 
proportionate strength and amazing immunity from 
uniform application of our laws have come home to 
roost, and at the worst possible time. We have leaned 
over backward to protect the right to organize, but we 


have not equally protected the right to work regardless 
of union affiliation. Now we are taking the conse- 
quences, and they are serious consequences. 

To my mind, it is very significant that the American 
Civil Liberties Union, for many years the most con- 
sistent defender of organized labor, has decided to un- 
dertake a study of the extent to which democracy exists 
in organized labor. The organization has received fre- 
quent complaints from union members that they are 
barred from employment or discriminated against in 
various ways when they disagree with the policies of 
local union leaders. As Morris Ernst, the famous at- 
torney of the organization, says: ‘So long as Com- 
munist union leaders believe themselves secure they are 
perfectly willing to tolerate dissenting opinion, but once 
they begin to fear loss of power they attempt to carry 
over into the union field the regimentation of thought 
that prevails in the Communist Party. The one rem- 
edy,” he says, “‘lies in exposure. Communists and Nazis 
can’t stand the light of day.” 

And so the American Civil Liberties Union, long-time 
champion of organized labor against employers, has set 
out to expose those in the labor movement itself who 
are using it to defraud labor and hamstring our defense 
effort. Its investigation should be as welcome to true 
labor leaders as it should be to industry and to all citi- 
zens. We must know what is behind these disruptions 
of defense production before a wise solution of the 
problem can be devised. 

We have watched for eight years the steadily accumu- 
lating power of one group in our society in the name of 
justice to labor. We have seen obvious perversions of 
justice pass without challenge as organized labor 
brought into line recalcitrant members of the working 
force. We have seen an economic force become a politi- 
cal force to strengthen its power. We have seen the 
labor movement divide, each part fighting the other, 
often at the expense of industry or the public. And now, 
at a time when national unity is essential, we find local 
leaders defying national leaders and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and, drunk with self-importance and power, 
undertaking to dictate what defense products the na- 
tion may have and what it may not have. Through the 
chaos into which some local leaders have brought the 
labor movement we seem at last to be moving swiftly 
to a climax which should clear the air and bring a return 
to a rational appraisal of the rights and the obligations 
of all groups in our society. 


_ Wuart Is THe Answer? 

If one could only provide the real answer to this 
critical labor problem he would be very wise and a great 
benefactor to this country and to the world, because to- 
day American industry holds the balance of power in the 
struggle for survival between democracy and totali- 
tarianism. Various solutions have been proposed. Some 
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have been tried. But each possesses features that might 
turn out to be vital weaknesses, destroying the value of 
the plan. Knowing that human nature is so uncertain 
and unpredictable, I am inclined to question most the 
proposals that seem to offer the simplest and most 
complete solutions. 

There has been a widespread demand that the Fed- 
eral Government crack down on strikers in defense 
industries. Two days ago the Administration snapped 
out of a year of inaction by forcibly taking over the 
plant of the North American Aviation Corporation. If 
this drastic action was expected to cow the extremists 
in union ranks it apparently has failed of that result. 
And industrial managements quite justifiably view this 
matter of the government’s taking over plants with 
some trepidation. Perhaps that is what the strikers are 
aiming for, believing that they can drive a more satis- 
factory bargain with government custodians than with 
company executives, and then the company will be 
bound to carry out the terms agreed on—perhaps in- 
cluding the closed shop. Moreover, unless the Adminis- 
tration has had a complete change of heart, jndustrial 
executives know that any additional controls imposed 
on labor will be matched, and probably more than 
matched, by additional controls imposed on manage- 
ment. 

Far more effective, it seems to me, is the order of the 
Selective Service System to local boards to reclassify 
strikers who have been deferred on account of occupa- 
tional indispensability. Obviously if they are not work- 
ing at their occupations the reason for their deferment 
has vanished and they should begin to serve their year 
of training. I have an idea that the wage scale in indus- 
try will suddenly become very attractive to those who 
face the prospect of immediate change to $21 a month 
and all that goes with induction into the Army. 

Members of Congress have become much worked up 
about these strikes in defense industries, and naturally 
their first impulse is to pass a law. But insofar as legis- 
lative correctives are concerned, there are two dangers 
that should be borne in mind. First, a law that cannot 
be enforced is better not enacted. And, secondly, in a 
democratic country you cannot, except in extreme and 
obvious emergency, successfully force men to work 
against their will. 

You may force them to report for work, but in doing 
so you can arouse a resentment that defeats the purpose 
of the law. I think most plant men who have experi- 
enced a concerted slow-down will agree that they prefer 
an out-and-out strike. The slow-down, with its creep- 
ing paralysis of production schedules, its general spirit 
of sabotage, and its multitude of breakdowns here and 
there, for which responsibility can rarely be placed, 
and, if it can, it may not be good policy to follow 
through, is more destructive to plant efficiency and 
morale than a clean-cut strike. You can lead a horse to 


water but you can’t make him drink, and Congress can 
require men to be at their machines, and the executive 
branch can even use the Army to enforce this require- 
ment, but you can’t legislate conscientious work. And if 
work on war material is not conscientious, God help the 
men who, have to use it. Any measures of force to pre- 
vent strikes that may be applied must be so clearly the 
will of an overwhelming proportion of our people, in- 
cluding workers and union members, that the few at 
whom such measures would be directed would decide 
to fall in line, or, with the approval of all, would be 
eliminated. 


Wuat Can MANAGEMENT Do? 


Strikes at this time are not at all necessarily any re- 
flection on the industrial relations policies of the com- 
panies involved. We simply are in one of those periods 
when getting more money seems to be easy and when 
this psychology can profitably be used to fit in with 
union organizing strategy. To a certain extent the situ- 
ation is beyond the control of company managements. 
But they have at least the responsibility of making cer- 
tain that their respective houses are in order. If I were 
responsible for the operation of a plant today I would 
want to be very certain that I could answer seven ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 


1. Is my compensation structure fair and defensible ? 
Suppose my wage rates are called into question tomor- 
row—can I defend the reasons for the minimum or base 
rate and the differentials between that and the various 
jobs in the plant? Are my rates in line with rates for 
similar work in the industry and in the community, and, 
if not, why not? 

2. Do all the foremen and supervisors thoroughly 
understand our compensation policy—on what it is 
based and how it works? Do they agree that our pay 
policy is fair, so that they can understandingly and con- 
scientiously answer questions asked them by their men ? 

3. Am I making exorbitant profits? If so, I don’t 
blame employees for wanting a share of them. If not, 
do employees understand how essential a reasonable 
profit is to the continuation of the business and the con- 
tinuation of their jobs? If they don’t understand this 
I’ve been asleep at the switch. 

4. Am I keeping employees currently informed about 
company affairs with which they are concerned, and 
telling them the truth and both sides of each question ? 
Or am I leaving it to the rabble-rousers to poison their 
minds with distorted pictures that seem plausible but 
are miles away from the facts ? ~ 

5. Is my grievance machinery really working? Do I 
and all the members of management regard grievance 
procedure as just a lot of grief, or do we regard it as a 
valuable safety valve through which inevitable resent- 
ments against real or fancied wrongs can be discovered 
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and settled before they can reach the stage of major 
complaints? Do we all realize how important this can 
be right now ? 


6. Have I done my part to show my employees how 
critical is the national emergency and how vital is every 
day of work just at this time, not merely by making 
such a statement but by explaining it in terms that 
can make it a living fact ? 


7. If collective bargaining is in force in my plant, do 
I really recognize the union as the bona fide representa- 
tive of employees and, without abrogating any of my 
rights or responsibilities, deal with it squarely and 
above-board ? 


If I could conscientiously answer these questions in 
the affirmative I would feel that I had done my best to 
prepare my company to function without stoppage dur- 
ing this difficult period and I would have to take my 
chances with what trouble might come my way. 


CoNCLUSION 

We are not merely in the midst of a feverish race to 
build ships, tanks, planes and machine-guns faster than 
Germany can. That is the outward manifestation of 
something deeper and more fundamental. The basic 
question which we cannot evade is this—can democ- 
racy compete successfully when it is pitted against the 
de-humanized mechanical efficiency of a dictatorship 
controlled by unscrupulous but capable and ambitious 
leaders who have had a 5-year start in building a mili- 
tary Juggernaut such as the world has never before seen. 
That is the question that faces every man and woman 


in the United States. Our fate and the fate of those who 
come after us hang in the balance and by our action 
now we will fashion the answer. 

On one side is the principle of subordination of the 
individual to the will of the state, which, in reality, 
means the will of a small group that has seized control 
of the state. The master mind or minds direct and co- 
ordinate the actions of robots who have no choice but 
to obey; who must serve how and where and at what 
pay they are told to, knowing that disobedience can 
mean death; who must yield their bodies and minds and 
souls to the service of a state as insensible to human 
emotions and as insatiable in its demands as a heathen 
idol. With complete disregard for human life or human 
feeling, it builds a machine with which it would humble 
and dominate the world. 

On the other side is the principle of the dignity of 
man in a life of freedom to develop his own life, to make 
the progress that his talents permit, to worship his 
chosen way, and to take his place in a free society for 
the building of a sane, constructive civilization. In 
such a society free will takes the place of compulsion. 
Can free will, disciplined by the needs of this great 
emergency, surpass in achievement the regimented 
forces of a dictatorship ? 

That is the question that faces us squarely—that 
faces every working man and every foreman and man- 
ager, and the answer to that question will decide 
whether the United States as we know it will stand or 
fall. 

Harotp F. BRowNE 
- Management Research Division 


Broadening the Perspective of Potential Executives 


HE BARTLETT-HAYWARD DIVISION of the 

Koppers Company, in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity recently has inaugurated an evening course to give 
young engineers, technical men and production workers 
an opportunity to broaden their knowledge of produc- 
tion problems and processes. The course is given two 
nights a week, two hours a night, and lasts ten weeks. 
The meetings are conducted on a lecture-discussion 
basis, and are led by authorities from within the organ- 
ization. Attendance is entirely voluntary. The subjects 
covered and the time allotted to each are as follows: 


Production methods—6 hours—The purpose of this 
course is to show the large amount of extremely im- 
portant activity that is necessary to get a job into the 
shops, ready for productive effort. The successive steps 
which must be performed before any machine or fab- 


ricating operation can take place—estimating, bidding, 
engineering, material purchasing, production planning, 
production control—are described, and their relation- 
ship to each other and to the successful completion of 
the job is made clear. 

Specifications—2 hours—This session gives an under- 
standing of the purpose and meaning of specifications, 
as expressed in blueprints, tolerances, etc. 

Materials—4 hours—The properties and possible ap- 
plications of different kinds of materials are explained. 
The reasons for using certain materials for certain jobs 
are given, as well as the relationship of physical proper- 
ties to problems of fabrication, machining, welding, 
and related matters. 

Machine shop equipment and its use—16 hours— 
Because a large part of the work of the Bartlett-Hay- 
ward Division involves machining and welding opera- 
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tions, these subjects are emphasized. The machine-shop 
sessions include explanations of the following: 


(a) Machine tools and their uses, illustrated by 
examples showing why a particular tool is used for a 
particular operation; 


(b) Jigs and fixtures, showing what they are and how 
they are used; 


(c) Gauges and measuring instruments, with em- 
phasis on their relationship to production; 


(d) The way machine times are estimated, including 
a tie-in with machine loads and production control. 


Welding—12 hours—In these sessions, an-understand- 
ing of welding as a particular type of fabricating pro- 
cess is stressed, with emphasis on: 


(a) An explanation of what welding is, and when and 
why welding is desirable as a means of fastening mate- 
rials together;. 


(b) Inspection of welding, visual and physical test, 
including the effect of welding on physical properties; 


(c) Explanation of x-ray and Magna-flux techniques. 


Because THE CONFERENCE Boarp believes that this 
material will be of interest to executives planning similar 
courses, permission has been obtained to reproduce an 
outline prepared for one of the meetings and dis- 
tributed afterward to trainees. It covers a discussion on 
production methods, and outlines the staff activities 
which precede the submission of a bid: 


THE PROJECT WORK WHICH PRECEDES AN ORDER 


There are various methods of getting a customer, 
which means getting an invitation to bid on work. 
Generally, they are: 


1. Standard Product 


We have established ourselves with many customers 
as their supplier of certain standard products—couplings, 
miniature boilers, gas valves, etc. While it is true that 
at some time we expended a lot of sales effort to obtain 
this business, we now have it, and as long as we maintain 
our quality and give them service these customers will 
continue to give us their business. 


2. Salesmen 


Because of the nature of our business we have fewer 
salesmen than other businesses of the same size. We do, 
however, have sales representatives in a half a dozen of 
ae larger cities and manufacturers’ agents in many 
others. ; aah, : 


3. Inquiries through the reputation of the firm, advertis- 

ing, or listing in manufacturers’ directories 

This source brings in a great variety of inquiries, some 
through a misunderstanding of our business. For in- 
stance, we are listed as manufacturers of condensers, 
which to us means a steel tank 15 or 20 feet in diameter 
and 25 or 30 feet high full of steel tubes, but to some 
people means a little coil to be installed in your radio. 
However, these inquiries are a source of some business. ° 


4. Publicly advertised work (Municipal, State, or 
Federal) 
In the past 10 years, an increasingly large proportion 

of our work has come in this category. The large gates 
for conservation and flood control projects, the bronze 
pipe and valves for New York’s water supply, and, of 
course, our present contract for gun mounts, are examples 
of this. 

So, from one source or another, we get in touch with a 
company or a government agency or someone who says, 
“T want to buy 10 gates, or 2,000 gun mounts, or a 10 mil- 
lion foot gas holder. How much do you want to make it 
for me?” Then, we have an inquiry. 


The Inquiry 


The inquiry is subjected to a preliminary study that 
may take anywhere from a few moments to several days. 
These are some of the questions that must be answered. 


1. Is the work adapted to our Plant? If there are 
castings that weigh 25 or 30 tons, obviously we can’t 
handle them on 15 ton cranes. If there are pieces 20 or 
30 feet in diameter, we cannot turn them on a 16 foot 
boring mill. On the other hand, if there are hundreds of 
little pieces which conceivably could be made on an en- 
gine lathe, it would be foolish for us to try to compete 
with a plant equipped with screw machines. 


2. Is our equipment available? If our Foundry or ™ 
Machine Shop is loaded to capacity, we obviously cannot 
take additional work there, even if it would provide 
work for the Boiler Shop. 


3. Who are the other bidders ? We cannot always find 
out, but when we can, we stack our chances up against 
theirs. We know thé facilities and equipment in most of 
the plants of our type in our fields. They may have a 
larger planer, or they may have a set of patterns from a 
previous job. Also, we check their location with respect 
to the delivery point to determine any freight differential 
that might work to our advantage, or disadvantage. 


If, after this study, we think we have at least a fighting 
chance of getting the work at a profitable figure, we de- 
cide to bid. As mentioned a moment ago, this: decision 
might be made in a few minutes’ study, or it might take 
several days, a trip to see similar work, to a Navy Yard 
or Arsenal. We then make a “Decision to Bid.’ The 
inquiry then becomes a project. 


The Project 


There are several component parts to be considered in 
preparing a bid. They are: Material—Labor—Shop 
Overhead—Administrative Overhead—Profit. 


Under Material we must take off a bill of material from 
the customer’s drawings or drawings or sketches of our 
own. Right here is a good place to point out the difference 
between a “Material Bill” or “Requisition” and a “Shop 
Bill” as we use them. They both list all of the material 
on a job, but the Material Bill lists it by’ kind of material 
—all steel castings grouped together by classes—all steel 
plate together by specifications and thickness—all 
bronze castings grouped by specifications. The Shop Bill, 
on the other hand, lists the material by assemblies, sub- 
assemblies, or assembly drawings. This is the Bill the 
shop uses to schedule and manufacture the parts that 
must be accumulated at assembly before the completed 
unit can be assembled and shipped. ait 
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For purposes of the Project, the Material Bill is pre- 
pared and priced. Weights of castings, plates and shapes 
must be calculated so that unit prices may be prepared. 
Prices are obtained by writing or phoning vendors who 
handle the various materials, by using list or published 
prices on some items, by using our own stock prices on 
such items as we carry in our own storeroom and by 
checking raw material prices on pig iron, copper, coke, ete. 
on castings to be made in our Foundry. 


The Material Costs are then summarized and a deter- 
mination is made of the Handling or Storeroom charges 
that are applicable. A lot of small parts to be checked 
and stored for use sometime during the construction ob- 
viously cost more to handle than a carload of a few heavy 
items that are transferred by crane directly into the 
construction of the job. 


To determine the Labor part of the preparation of the 
bid, each piece must be studied in detail to determine the 
manufacturing procedure. Which shops are to work on it 
and in what sequence? What rough material is to be 
used, forging, casting or weldment, what size stock is to 
be used ? What machines are to be used and how many 
minutes or hours on each machine? What jigs, fixtures, 
dies, tooling or flasks are necessary to maintain the esti- 
mated times on each of the operations, and what will 
they cost ? 


The Labor hours must then be summarized first by 
machines to determine if the existing machine capacity 
is sufficient. If it is not sufficient, the problems of buying 
new equipment or farming out part of the work must be 
explored and a tentative decision made so its effect on 
the price can be considered in the calculations. 


The Labor hours must be further summarized by shops 
to determine how much personnel must be added to take 
care of the work. The effect of this on the price must 
also be considered. 


Any special loading or freight problems must be studied 
and the cost of loading estimated. The freight cost is 
established by the multiplying of the proper commodity 
rate by the total weight. 


The project must now be sized up to determine if the 
average shop and administrative overheads should be 
applied or if special figures should be set up. 


The terms of payment and any other factors such as 
acceptance tests, erection, or servicing must be consid- 
ered so their effect on the final price will be determined. 


Then last, but not least, the profit must be added. Con- 
sideration must be given to the risks involved in the 
particular job and to the final price arrived at through the 
various estimating steps we have outlined. Comparisons 
are made on a pound basis on similar work to act as a 
check on this final figure. 


Of course, at any point during this project stage we 
can reverse our decision to bid and abandon the project 
and not bid. Any number of causes may develop during 
the work on the estimate to warrant such action. 


Finally, then, the bid is submitted and if we are the 
successful bidder, we obtain the order. If not, all of the 
time and effort which went into the preparation of the 
bid must be charged to general operating expense. 


J. H. T. Kipper 
Management Research Division 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


Union in the News 


The Armstrong Reporter, published monthly for em- 
ployees of the Armstrong Cork Company, is one of the 
few employee magazines that permits the word “union” 
in its columns when it is not preceded by the word 
“credit.” 

A feature article on the history, operations and per- 
sonalities of the Pittsburgh plant appears in the June 
issue of the magazine. The text is illustrated not only 
with pictures of products, operations and executives, 
but also with pictures of the officers of Local No. 1, 
United Cork Workers of America, the CIO union rep- 
resenting employees at this plant. 

The cover page of this issue carries a large photo- 
graph of the general superintendent of the plant seated 
at his desk with Local No. 1’s President, who, incident- 
ally, has a service record of 36 years with the company. 


‘Change in Employees’ Savings Plans 
The General Electric Company has announced a 
change in its employees’ savings plan, effective May 1, 


ae 


when it will offer United States Savings Bonds for sale 
to its employees on an instalment-purchase basis, as 
well as for cash. In order not to interfere in any way 
with the sale of these securities, the sale of General 
Electric Employee Securities Bonds for cash will be 
suspended for the time being. 


Meeting the Problem of Technological Change 


After fifty-three years of electric car service, the 
Syracuse Transit Company on January 4, 1941, com- 
pleted its change-over to bus service. The disposition 
of the veteran street car operators, some of whom had 
been in continuous service for nearly half a century, 
presented a real problem. 

In accordance with an agreement with the union, 
the company gave all men over sixty-five years of age 
a bonus of $17 per month for four years. There were 
fifteen men in this age grouping. All car operators. 
under sixty-five who were unable to qualify as bus 
drivers were given jobs in the company’s garage. 
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Life Insurance Protection for Pensioners 


The cost of providing life insurance protection to the 
pensioned employee over sixty-five is considerably 
higher than for the younger employee. The Employees’ 
Relief and Beneficial Association of the Weirton Steel 
Company wished to provide insurance protection for 
these retired workers, but hesitated to do so because 
of the added cost it would entail upon the members of 
the association actively at work. 


The problem was solved by the company’s agreeing 
to contribute certain sums to the association yearly. 
These amounts are held in a special fund which is used 
to meet the extra cost to the association of continuing 
the life insurance coverage of members who retire at 
sixty-five. The retired workers will continue to pay the 
same premium on the group life insurance as active 
members. On the average, the premium paid by these 
aged workers, however, will cover less than 20% of the 
actual. cost. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, June 11 to July 10 


June 

11 Opposition to Defense Strikes Grows—Most recent Gallup 
Poll indicates that 76% of persons interviewed believe 
that government should forbid strikes in industries 
manufacturing materials for national defense. A year 
ago the proportion was 72%. 

Lost Time from Strikes Mounts—War Department reports 
2,370,716 man days of labor lost between January 1 and 
June 10 in private plants manufacturing for War 
Department. 

Big Unions War on Left Wing—Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, Textile Workers and United Automobile 
Workers, all CIO, unite in move to oust from union 
leadership radical elements working against best inter- 
ests of labor. 


12 Senate Approves Plant Seizure—By vote of 67 to 7, U.S. 
Senate adopts amendment to Selective Service Bill 
empowering government to take over defense plants 
closed by strikes when mediation efforts have failed. 


13 Local Union Suspends Agitators—Local 365 of UAW-CIO, 
covering employees of Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, votes at mass meeting to suspend 10 members 
pending a union trial of charges that they had instigated 
a short outlaw strike. 

President Decries Jurisdictional Conflict—President ap- 
peals to unions to refrain from raiding each other since 
jurisdictional controversy tends to delay national 
defense. 


U. S. Employees Fingerprinted—President issues effective 


order requiring that all Civil Service employees be ~ 


fingerprinted and directing that all prints be sent to 
FBI for a check as to possible criminal records and for 
permanent filing. 


14. Worker Can Sue for Others Under FLSA—Federal Judge in 
Chattanooga rules in district court that a single em- 
ployee has right to sue under Wage-Hour Law and 
obtain judgment for all other employees in the case. 


15 Women Urged to Fill Jobs—Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission urges all federal agencies to employ more 
women in a greater variety of positions because of in- 


creasing difficulty in obtaining qualified persons to fill 
many of the jobs essential to the prosecution of the 
defense program. 

Workers Waive Overtime for Defense—Mechanical workers 
at Bayway Refinery of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey waive overtime rights up to 40 hours during 
summer to aid national defense. Formerly work week 
was 38 hours and employees were paid overtime for all 
in excess of that. 

Nazi-Communist Labor Investigation—Rockefeller Foun- 
dation finances two-year research project into the status 
of labor, working conditions and social and economic 
controls in Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia. 

Shipyard Strike Ban V oted—CIO union representatives of 
50,000 workers in East Coast shipyards endorse, by vote 
of 64 to 2, a two-year no-strike agreement proposed by 
OPM. Contract affects 55 plants and carries 12% wage 
increase. 


16 More Stores Under FLSA—Wage-Hour Division rules 
that 75% of sales of establishment must be retail to 
qualify it for exemption from Wage-Hour Act. The — 
former exemption had been at 50%. 


17. Australia Forbids War Work Strikes—Australian Prime 
Minister in broadcast announces new measures for con- 
solidating war effort. Included is the provision that 
strikes and lockouts in war industries would be forbidden 
and that government would have right to seize plants 
where such occurrences slowed production. 


18 Gulf Shipyards Sign Pact—Unions and managements in 
Gulf shipbuilding industry sign agreement providing 
for no strikes for two years, a 10% wage increase, with 
a standard base rate of $1.07 for skilled mechanics, time 
and a half for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. Wages to be adjusted in future on basis of liv- 
ing costs at end of first year and thereafter at six- 
month intervals. : 

Strike Situation in Canada—Labour Minister reports that 
in the last year only ten seconds a day were lost by 
strikes of all kinds in Canada and only a quarter of that 
time in war industries. 

(Continued on page 91) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, JUNE 11 TO JULY 10 


Company 


11 | American Car & Foundry Company.......... 
12 | Aluminum Company of America, Inc......... 
12 | Bendix Aviation Corporation................ 
12 | Reynolds Metal Industries, Inc.............. 


12 | Spicer Manufacturing Company............. 
18 | Consolidated Aircraft Corporation........... 
13 | Endicott Johnson Corporation............... 
14 | Textile Dyeing and Finishing Industry....... 


16%) Briggs: Body Company #22-0.55% 2620). 22. 2) 
17 | Caterpillar Tractor Company................ 


17 | City Surface Transit Line.......:........... 
17 _ | Detroit: Steel Corporation, «0.5 j..oscdieuciissines 


17 | York Ice Machinery Company.............. 
18 | Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company........ 


19> | Apollo Steel Company Sek eee eee 


19 | International Shoe Company................ 
21 | Bohn Aluminum & Brass Company.......... 
91>-}-Curtiss—Wright Company: :. =... 25:25 ¢6s3% 
21 | RCA Manufacturing Company.............. 
23 | Ferro Enamel Company.................... 
23 | Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company.......... 


24 | Leviton Manufacturing Company............ 
25 | Worthington Pump and Machinery Company . 
27 | Canister Company.:....--.....5005002605 = 
30 | Frasiers Packing Corporation................ 
30 | Southern California Gas Company........... 


1 | Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company..... 
2 o) Cutler—Hammermine:c.ciet tere. «ease: «5 
2 | Harron-Zimmers Moulding Company........ 


Q North American Aviation, Inc............... 


2 | Peninsular Metal Products Company......... 


2 | Todd Shipyards Corporation............-.--. 
3 | Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation......... 
3 | Western Electric Company...........----+-- 
5 | Electric Auto-Lite Company..............-- 


g | Stearman Division of Boeing Aircraft Company| Wichita, Kans. 


sm 


Location 


Madison, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Glendale, L. I. 
Harrison, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Endicott, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Union City, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Peoria, III. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Apollo, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harrison, N. J. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Elwood, Ind. 
California 


West Allis, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Inglewood, Cal. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Atlantic Coast Yards 


Quincy, Mass. * 
Kearny, N. J. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Amount of 
Increase 


25% 
1¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


8¢/hr. 


5¢/hr. 
5¢/hr. 


10% 
7¢/hr. 
546 ¢/hr. 
10¢/hr. 


$5/mo. avg. 


5¢/hr. 


6 and 8¢/hr. 
4 and 5¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
8¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 


10¢/hr. 
8¢/hr. 


8.73% 


= 


13.1% avg. 
7¢/hr. 


- 9¢/hr. 
9.9¢/hr. 


5¢/ brio 


Affected 


—- 


Number 


6,000 


3,400 


1,260 
12,000 
20,000 


16,000 


18,500 
13,000 


13,500 
265 


2,300 
300 
800 

25,000 

4,600 

960 

9,700 

150 


600 


17,000 
10,000 


6,000 


4,000 


Remarks 


Additional increase of 2¢/hr. to be 
effective January 1, 1942 


Effective July 6 
Minimum rate 55¢/hr. 


Supplements individual adjustments 
of from 4¢ to 30¢/hr. and previous 
blanket increase of 5¢/hr. 


Additional 3¢/hr. if price of cold rolled 
steel becomes one dollar higher than 
price of hot rolled steel 

Minimum starting rate—50¢/hr. 


Hourly workers 
Tonnage workers 


Retroactive to May 22 


To workers getting less than $1.01/hr. 
To workers getting more than $1.01/hr. 
All piece-work basic rate increased 


éf < 
Individual adjustments as high as 
29¢/hr. 


To men 
To women 
Minimum starting rates for inexperi- 
enced workers increased 10¢/hr. 
To men 
To women 
Retroactive to June 1 
Retroactive to May 1 
Hiring rate increased from 50 to 
60¢/hr. with automatic increase of 
5¢/hr. for each four weeks until 
employee receives 75¢/hr. 
(te men 
To women 
Retroactive to June 1 
Basic rates for first-class skilled me- 
chanics advanced from $1.03 to 
$1.12/hr. 


To production workers 
(te maintenance, toolroom and other 
non-production workers 
Third increase in eight months 
Affects all hourly workers employed 
over 90 days 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


Average hourly earnings of all wage earners in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries increased from 
78.4¢ in April to 79.9¢ in May, 1941. In May, 1940, 
the corresponding figure was 73.7¢, indicating an 8.4% 
advance in 12 months. 


Average weekly earnings of all wage earners rose 
from $31.89 in April to $33.12 in May, an increase of 
19.7% over the figure of $26.67 for May, 1940. 


Employment rose from an index of 115.9 in April 
to 118.1 in May. This constitutes an increase of 26.2% 
in employment since May, 1940. 


Average hours of work per week increased from 
40.7 in April to 41.3 in May, as compared with 37.5 in 
May, 1940. 


The cost of living rose from 87.4 in May to 88.5 
in June, as compared with 85.5 in June, 1940. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar on the basis of the cost of 
living stood at $1.13 in June, 1941, as compared with 
$1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of 
money wages, increased from 137.9 in April to 142.4 


in May. 


The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States, according to THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s esti- 
mates, declined by 1,395,000 from April to May. The 
estimated total for May, 1941 was 3,962,000. In May, 
1940, the estimated total was 8,735,000. 


LABOR TRENDS IN 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 
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AVERAGE Hovurty Earnines In CENTS 


InpustRIAL DispuTEs 
27 Manuracturina Inpustrigs, May, 1941 J ay 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Source: THe Conrerence Boarp 


AVERAGE FOR NUMBER OF STRIKES 


27 MFG. INDUSTRIES 690 z 
PETROLEUM 
RErohae Dik Ssierres Suet) sesh cay 029 


PRINTING, NEWS 


4 
AND MAGAZINE oo 


IRON AND STEEL 


AGRICULTURAL 


H 200% 
ELECTRICAL 


MANUFACTURING 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


| | 
| | 
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JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
PRINTING, BOOK 
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7 aS 


CHEMICAL 
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MACHINES ANO 
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600 
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cTs ; 400 
MILLWORK Cae 


h 200 


HARDWARE AND 
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CEMENT 
: JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP, OCT. NOV. DEC. 
FURNITURE 
MEAT PACKING 
PAPER AND PULP 
Ses ee ee ent 
AND FINISHING : 
wool 


PAPER PRODUCTS 
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: ¢ as 
w 
o 
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KNIT GOODS 
COTTON, NORTH cele ea Mienkesd Ee 
SILK fs 933 “ges 
Chr onology of Events (Continued from page 88) 
June . 20 Union Settles Damage S toe long-drawn-out case of 


the Apex Hosiery Company versus American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, CIO, comes to an end with arrange- 
ment whereby union will pay $110,000 in liquidation of 
damages to company property inflicted at time of sit- 


19 Mediation Board Head Resigns—Dr. Clarence Dykstra 
resigns as Chairman of NDMB in order to return to 
duties as President of University of Wisconsin. Agrees 
to remain on panel for call for mediation assignments. 


Northern Coal Pact Signed—Bituminous coal operators in 
Northern Appalachian area sign a two-year wage agree- 
ment with United Mine Workers. Agreement affects 
directly 15,000 miners, and indirectly affects about 
100,000 in outlying regions. 


down strike in 1937. 


Ford Company Signs Contract—Ford Motor Company 
signs contract with UAW-CIO calling for closed shop 
and check-off, a wage equal to the highest in the indus- 
try, abolition of company service department, and shop 
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June 


24 


26 


27 


29 


30 


steward system. Company receives the right to union 
label on its cars. 


Michigan Governor Signs Anti-Sabotage Law—Despite 
objections from organized labor and from manufacturers 
groups, Michigan Governor signs anti-sabotage law 
providing heavy penalties for willful interference with 
defense or war production. 


Strikers Lose Rights by Violence—United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals assails ruling of NLRB ordering rein- 
statement of employees guilty of strike violence. Court 
holds that employees committing unlawful acts during 
strike automatically lose their rights under National 
Labor Relations Act. 


AFL Machinists V ote End of Strike—American Federation 
of Labor Machinists, on strike almost 7 weeks against 
shipbuilding concerns in San Francisco area, vote to end 
strike. Settlement followed acceptance of master con- 
tract by Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation. Similar 
action by CIO Machinists anticipated. 


OPM Proposes Aircraft Zone Agreements—Sidney Hillman 
proposes establishment of zone agreements between 
labor organizations and management in aircraft indus- 
try similar to those being negotiated for shipbuilding. 
Agreements intended merely to do away with stoppages 
by forbidding strikes or lockouts, leaving other prob- 
lems of labor relations to usual methods of collective 
bargaining. 


San Francisco CIO Machinists End Strike—Machinists 
affiliated with CIO, who jointly with AFL Machinists 
tied up shipbuilding operations in San Francisco area, 
vote unanimously to return to work. 


Work Hours Lengthened in New Zealand—Orders issued 
by Minister of Labour end 40-hour week in 14 vital 
industries. Action taken after industrial emergency 

- councils representing employers, workers and govern- 
ment reach unanimous decision. 


July 


1 


2 


AFL and CIO Groups Unite—AFL and CIO unions, repre- 
senting a national membership of over 700,000, organ- 
ize in New York a permanent Inter-Union Institute on 
Labor and Defense. Aim is to protect labor’s right to 
strike and to combat Communist and other totalitarian 
influences in unions. 


Aviation Plant Returned to Owners—By order of the Pres- | 


ident, the Army gives up possession of the Inglewood 
plant of North American Aviation, Inc. Action follows 
company’s acceptance of Mediation Board’s recom- 
mendations, including a “maintenance of membership” 
clause that requires all members of the union, on or after 


July 


May 1, to maintain membership in good standing. Non- 
union members not required to join. In addition to a 
general wage increase of 10¢ an hour retroactive to 
May 1, the minimum hiring rate is increased to 60¢ an 
hour with automatic rises of 5¢ every four weeks to 75¢. 


AFL Defense Group Appointed—AFL President Green 
names national defense committee to organize and co- 
ordinate services of labor in defense program. Central 
labor unions in 795 cities called upon to form commit- 
tees to carry out policies and program. 


Southern Coal Pact Signed—Bituminous coal operators in 
the Southern Appalachian area sign a two-year contract 
with United Mine Workers. Agreement extends “union 
shop” to mines of Harlan County Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, eliminates the 40-cent daily wage differential 
between Northern and Southern mines, and provides 
vacations with pay. 


Court Upholds Apparel Wage Orders—Wage—Hour Admin- 
istrator’s orders put into effect July 15, 1940, establish- 
ing minimum rates of 3214 and 40¢ an hour for divi- 
sions of the apparel industry, upheld by decision of 
Court of Appeals for District of Columbia. 


Weirton Signs with Independent Union—Weirton Steel 
Company signs exclusive bargaining contract with new 
Weirton Independent Union less than 2 weeks after 
NLRB ordered two alleged company unions disestab- 
lished. Prevailing wage rates, hours and working con- 
ditions remain in effect until election of permanent 
union officers. 


Western Cartridge Company Recognizes AFL Local— 
Threatened strike at Western Cartridge Company held 
in abeyance as company recognizes AFL Chemical 
Workers as bargaining agent for employees of smokeless 
powder division at East Alton, Illinois. Recent demands 
for wage increases and union shop to be discussed with 
Defense Mediation Board. 


Maritime Union Joins Petroleum Workers in Closed-Shop 
Drive—National Maritime Union and Oil Workers In- 
ternational Union open drive to bring 65,000 workers 
in oil fields, refineries and tanker fleets of Socony 
Vacuum and Standard Oil Companies under CIO 
closed-shop agreements. 


Labor Division of OPM Reorganized—New Labor Supply 


Division headed by Civil Service Commissioner Fleming . 


created by OPM, combining work of 12 departments, to 
speed up training, placement and transfer of defense 
workers. Labor advisory committees to advise on 
defense production problems to be established on par 
with industry advisory committees. 
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